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NOTICES OF THE NEW PEARS. 
(SELECTED FROM FOREIGN WORKS.) 


(Continued from page 302.) 

London Hort. Transactions, vol. vi. part iii. 

Bryan Edwards’ pear. Capt. Peter Rainier sent 
specimens of a seedling pear of considerable ex- 
cellence. It resembles the Easter Bergamot in 
shape and color, but is melting with a little grit at 
the core. It ripens in the beginning of Novem- 
ber, is rich, sweet, and pleasantly perfumed, and 
is an excellent bearer. It was found growing 
wild in the neighborhood of Southampton, by the 
late Bryan Edwards, Esq. (author of the History 
of Jamaica.) It has been named Bryan Edwards’ 
Pear. The original tree is hardy, and producesa 


crop even in an unfavorable season. It should be | 


gathered before it is ripe. [This tree I believe has 
not reached this country.—J. Lowe.t.]} 

Tindall’s Swan’s Egg. Messrs. G. & W. Tin- 
dall, of Beverly, Yorkshire, sent specimens to the 
London Hort. Society, of a new variety of Swan’s 
Egg, which succeeds well in that neighborhood 
{acold northern one.] It is larger, and browner 
than the common Swan’s Egg, and equal to it in 
flavor. It keeps well till the end of January, and 
sometimes later. [This pear has never been im- 
ported I believe, but seems to promise well for 
us.—J. L.] 

London Hort. Transactions, vol. vii. part i. 

Duchesse D’ Angouleme. [So named from the only 
surviving child of the late Louis XVI. and his un- 
happy queen, Marie Antoinette, and their compan- 
ion inthe Temple.} This pear was sent some 
years since by M. Noisette, from Paris, and since 
from Jersey. It is of a roundish oblong figure, 
tapering towards the stalk, with an extremely un- 
even knobby surface. Both the eye and stalk are 
deeply sunk in an irregular cavity, the stalk being 
about one-fifth the length of the fruit, which gen- 
erally measures about 3 inches and an half each 
way, but sometimes acquires a much greater size. 
[The colored figure now before me is larger than 
that of any table pear known. It is as large as a 
middling pound pear, and must have weighed from 
12 to 16 ounces.—J. L.] The skin is pale yellow, 
copiously, and regularly spotted with broad russet 
marks. The flesh is yellow, quite melting, and 
most agreeably perfumed. This is not only a va- 
riety of the first excellence, but it is perfectly dis- 
tinct from all other pears. Its unusually knobby 
and uneven surface, and the broad distinct brown 
spots of the skin are peculiar to itself. It is gen- 
erally in perfection during November and Decem- 
ber, but this year, 1826, it did not keep beyond 
October. [The surface resembles a rough warty 
lemon very exactly.—J. L.] 

Beurre d@ Aremberg. The history of the origin 
of this delicious variety has been already given in 
former articles, but at that time too little was 
known of its merits: subsequent experience has 
shown that it deserves to be placed at the head of 
all the pears now in cultivation. Numerous speci- 
mens were received which were ripe in October, 
and others which were in perfection at the end of 














November, but those ripened in less favorable sum- ; 


mers, will keep tili February. [I pause here, and 
request readers to examine carefully this sugges- 
tion. In less favorable summers, the fruit keeps 
longer in England. So it is here, in cold sum- 
mers, the fruit is gathered less mature, and of 
course keeps longer. It is on this ground that I 
predicted, that none of the new fruits will keep as 
long in our climate, as in the more cool countries 
of Europe.—J. L.] 

The fruit of the D’Aremberg is strictly turbinate, 
[like a top or conical] on an average three inches 
and an half long, and two inches and three-fourths 
wide, at the broadest part, stalk one inch in 
length—towards the stalk the figure is slightly 
contracted. The skin is of a pale delicate green, 
slightly dotted with russet and becomes occasion- 
ally deep yellow at maturity, but it is then past its 
best. Flesh whitish, firm, very juicy, dissolves in 
the mouth, wholly destitute of grit—it is sweet, 
rich, and so peculiarly high flavored, that I know 
no pear which can be compared with it in that 
respect. 

As this pear possesses merit of such a high de- 
gree, it is very important that no variety should 
be confounded with it, and yet J fear this will be 
found to have happened to a considerable extent.— 
In the 5th volume of the London Hort. Transac- 
tions, among the Flemish pears described by Mr 
Parmentier, is one called the Gloux Morceaux, 
which is extremely similar to the D’Aremberg, 
and which I believe has been sent into cultivation un- 
der that name. It may, however, be distinguished 
by its greater size, greater irregularity of outline, 
its later period of ripening, and though a pear of 
great excellence, by its firmer, more gritty, and 
less highly flavored flesh. [Figures are given of 
both,and the Gloux Morceaux is nearly double the 
size of the D’Aremberg—the former being four 
inches long and three one-half broad, and the lat- 
ter three one-half by three. —J. L.} 

This concludes the new pears in the London 
Hort. Transactions, down to 1827. The only 
new pear as yet noticed in the Annales d’ Horti- 
culture de Le Soc. d’ Hortic. de Paris, is in the 
tome premier 3° livraison, and is called Poire de 
Monsieur. [So called by way of abbreviation of 
its first name, Poire de Monsieur Le Cure, be- 
cause a country priest found it, and brought it into 
cultivation. } 

“ Poire de Monsieur. This is a very large and 
beautiful variety, and the following is the account 
sent to the Society of Paris by a cultivator. It 
was found inthe woods. The original tree is still 
living. It has been multiplied exceedingly on ac- 
count of its excellent properties. Here our peas- 
ants still entertain the silly prejudice that you must 
graft on the second or third day of the moon, because 
you must wait as many years for the fruit as the 
moon had days of age when the graft was inserted !! 
The fruit is pear shaped, very beautiful. I have 
seen it 8 or 9 inches long! [I must doubt it.—J. 
L.} Clear red on the sunny side,greenish yellow on 
the shady side; excellent towards the carnival [i.e. 
in early spring] and keeping till Paques. [i. e. 
Easter, early in April.) It is a great bearer, and 
rarely fails, but the fruit varies exceedingly in size 
in different years.” 





— 

Such was the Country Gentleman’s account— 
but the Hort. Society of Paris remark, that M. 
Bosc, to whom the pear was referred for examin- 
ation, thought it only a St Lezin, a pear cultivated 
for time immemorial, in Anjou, and introduced 
within forty or fifty years into the gardens near 
Paris—figured in the New Duhamel, edited by 
Poiteau and Turpin, and in the Jardin Fruitier of 
Noisette. Bosc thought the samples sent of the 
pretended, or supposed new pear, more colored 
and more beautiful, but Noisette and Poiteau both 
agreed with him that it was the St Lezin. Furs 
ther, the grafts of the new pear have since borne 
in Paris, and the Society are confirmed in the 
opinion that it is an old fruit. 

[I beg readers to examine this case, and they 
will be convinced that it is very foolish to be 
hasty in giving new names, and calling fruits na- 
tive or natural ones, till they have been thorough- 
ly compared with every old variety. 

We hope some gentleman will import from 
Paris, both the Poire de Monsieur and the St Le- 
zin. ‘They are both new to us, and merit cultiva- 
tion for their beauty and long keeping. 

The promise made to the public has been ful- 
filled, and I hope advantage will be derived from 
it. J. LOWELL. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


FRUITS, &c. 

Mr Epirror—“ A Farmer,” in your number of 
March 20, states that his grandfather, seventy 
years ago, planted out an orchard of natural fruit, 
trom a nursery on his farm, all the trees of which 
produced apples exactly of the same kind ; and he 
asks for the cause of this novel circumstance. 

There is one, and only one, philosophical way 
of accounting for it, that I know of: The seeds 
sown in the nursery must have been all taken from 
the same parent tree ; and this tree must have blos- 
somed in an isolated situation, remote from any other 
blossoming tree of the apple kind. An apple, pear, 
peach, or plum seed, grown remote from any tree 
of its species, will produce fruit like the parent 
tree, and of no other kind. 

Plants, like animals, have sexual organs, neces- 
sary and destined to propagate their species. In 
the fruits above named, and in most other plants, 
the male and female organs exist in the same 
flower, or on the same plant. The female (the 
pistil) is in the centre of the blossom, surrounded 
by the male (stamens.) Upon the points of the 
latter are the anthers, which contain the farina, 
pollen, or semen, the contact of which with the 
pistil, or female organ, is essential to the produc- 
tion of seed. These organs are conspicuous in 
the common lily of the meadow ; and a familiar 
illustration of the importance and influence of the 
pollen on the progeny, may be cited in the»maize. 
In this grain the male organs are the tassels, the 
female the silk, a fibre of which extends to every 
kernel on the cob. Cover this silk so as to pre- 
vent the contact of the pollen, or yellow dust 
which falls from the tassels, and there will not be 
a kernel of grain on the cob, Fecundate or dust 
it with the pollen of a dozen kinds, and you will 
find all these kinds upon the ripened ear. A field 
of maize, planted with one variety of seed, pro- 
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duces its kind pure; planted with a plurality of 
kinds, it will be strangely intermixed in the pro- 
duct. So with the apple; only the pollen of this 
is more subtle, and is conveyed from one flower 
to another, and from one tree to another, on the 
wings and bodies of insects which are constantly 
roaming in pursuit of food. A seed can have but 
one mother, but it may have twenty fathers. Hence 
the care necessary in raising pure garden seeds, 
to keep each variety of a species separate and re- 
mote. And hence the cause that double flowers, 
called by naturalists monsters, so seldom produce 
seeds: the male frequently, and often the female 
argans, are converted into petals, or flower leaves, 
and cease to perform their natural functions. 

This beautiful economy in the vegetable king- 
dom excited the observation and admiration of 
Linneus, was the theme of Darwin’s song, and 
has been rendered subservient to our control, to 
our comfort, and luxury, by the indefatigable 
Knight, and other horticulturists of Europe. This 
last named gentleman was the first to give re- 
peated demonstrations of the correctness of the 
theory, by practical results ; and his example has 
been followed by horticulturists, florists, and seeds- 
men. 

We are indebted to the labors of Mr Knight, 
in artificially crossing two known varieties, for 
some of the choicest productions of the garden 
and orchard. And that your readers may avail 
themselves of an early opportunity of profiting by 
his useful labors, I subjoin a brief description of 
several varieties, thus artificially produced, now 
growing in my grounds. 

1. Grange apple. A fruit of great beauty, and 
similar in color to a very fine Golden Pippin.— 
Ripens in Oct., and keeps till February. From a 
seed of the Orange Pippin, fertilized by the pollen 
of the Golden Pippin. The specific gravity of its 
juice 1079, the same as that of the famous Styre 
cider apple. Obtained the premium in 1802. 

2. Downton Pippin. One of the most valuable 
apples for the table and press, Mr Knight remarks, 
that has yet existed. I do not know any apple, 
says Salisbury, which can be brought to the mar- 
ket at any given price, with so much advantage 
to the cultivator, ‘The tree is healthy, hardy, and 
handsome. Its fruit, in form, color, and flavor, 
resembles the Golden Pippin—ripens in Nov. and 
keeps till March. Sp. gravity 1080. Obtained 
the premium in 1804. 

3. Yellow Siberian. From a seed of the Loan 
Pearmain and the farina of the Siberian Crab.— 
Considered very valuable for cider, the specific 
gravity of the must being 1085 (water being 1000.) 
The tree is hardy, and said to be a great bearer. 
Exhibited in 1805, and obtained the premium. 

4. Siberian Harvey. From the seed of the Si- 
berian crab and the farina of the Golden 'farvey. 
The juice of this apple is the heaviest known, be- 
ing stated by Salisbury at 1091. Ripens the 
middle of October. 


5. Fuzley apple. From the same parents as the 
preceding. A healthy, handsome tree, and when 
loaded With fruit, which it bears most exuberant- 
ly, is on the authority of Mr Knight, singularly 
rich and beautiful. Sp. gr. 1080. This and the 
preceding are considered superior for the press, 
by Mr Knight, to any apple that has been bither- 
to cultivated. They were both exhibited first, 
and obtained premiums, in 1807. 

6. Yellow Ingestrie. Similar in color and flavor 
to the Golden Pippin. Ripens in Oct., and keeps 


till March. Among the best varieties of its season, 
and considered one of the handsomest fruits which 
has been grown. 

7. Elton Cherry, from the Groffian and White 
Heart. Tree luxuriant, and a good bearer— 
hardy. Fruit barge, soft, sweet, juicy, and de- 
licious.— Loudon. 

8. Black Eagle Cherry, From the Groffian and 
Mayduke. Tree luxuriant, hardy, and a good 
bearer. Fruit dark red, firm, sweet, high flavor- 
ed, and ripens in July.—Jb. 

9. Waterloo Cherry, from the Groffian and May- 
duke. Fruit deep red, large, conical, firm, sweet, 
and high flavored. Ripens in July.—Jb. 

10. Downton Strawberry. 1 have grown this 
fruit two years that measured 4} inches in cir- 
cumference. 

11. Knight’s peas are too well known among 
us to need a description. 

It may not be improper to remark, that the 
weight of the juice of an apple, newly expressed, 
indicates its richness in saccharine matter, and its 
subsequent strength after fermentation ; the heav- 
iest must producing the strongest liquor. 

Albany, April 6. J. BUEL. 

The Bezy Vaet pear, mentioned by Mr Lowell, 
in our paper of April 23, page 290 of the current 
volume, was received by Mr Buel, of Albany, we 
understand, from the London Horticultural Socie- 
ty, in the spring of 1825, and has been extensive- 
ly propagated in his nursery. The same gentle- 
man has all the others noted in that article, from 
‘the same source, except the Tillington. Orders 
for any trees from Mr Buel’s nursery will be re- 
ceived at the N. E. Farmer office —Eb. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


INSECTS. 

Mr Fessenpen—I perceive that your corres- 
pondents are occasionally sending you specimens 
of insects, and that apologies are frequently made 
for their bad state of preservation, Would it not 
be well to publish a few observations on the mode 
of preserving insects? The season for their re- 
appearance is about commencing, and a little care 
and attention may so preserve these tormentors 
and benefactors of man, that the distinguished 
naturalist, to whom you so often successfully ap- 
ply, will be able to investigate them with less dif- 
ficulty and with greater satisfaction. “Allow me 
here to express my earnest wish that Dr Harris 
will soon resume his “ Contributions to Entomol- 
ogy,” and that you will be able to find room for 


new species. 

The following observations, or directions, are 
chiefly selected from the Introduction to Entomo!- 
ogy, by Messrs Kirby & Spence. 

Several kinds of instruments are described as 
useful to the collectors of insects. A strong knife 
to raise the bark or penetrate the wood of trees— 
a stick to beat the branches, in order to dislodge 
caterpillars, &c.—a bag-net, of gauze, muslin, or 
fine canvas, to catch flying insects, and a net of a 
different construction to fish insects out of ponds, 
&c. But it is not necessary to be proyided with 
certain instruments, either for capturing insects, 
or for bringing them safe home. Dr Franklin 
used to say that a man would never make a natu- 
ral philosopher, who, in performing his experi- 
ments, would not saw with a gimblet or bore with 
asaw; and so we may say, he will never make 





his interesting remarks, and for his descriptions of 





an expert collector of imsects, who on occasion 
cannot fish with his hand, use his hat, er an eld 
letter to beat his game into, or in the absence ef 
boxes, or bottles, contrive to secure his captives 
in small pieces of paper twisted up. 

As to the most effectual mode of destroying in- 
sects, when caught,—hard ones, such as Coleopte- 
ra, Hemiptera, &c., may be destroyed without in- 
jury, by immersion in spirits of wine, or boiling 
water. The immersion in spirits of wine is the 
best method, because it not only effectually kills 
the insects, and they may bé put together into it 
while you are collecting, without danger of their 
devouring each other, but you may let your in- 
sects remain in it without injury till the next morn- 
ing. 

When you wish to take the insects you have 
immersed in spirits out of the phial, you must 
strain its contents through a piece of muslin, re- 
turn the spirit into it for future use, and spread 
the insects separately upon blotting paper, to ab- 
sorb the moisture remaining about them. If you 
have any in boxes or phials without spirit, these 
must be immersed in a basin of boiling water ; or 
you may immerse the phial itself, with the cork 
in, Which soon destroys them, and is the safest 
plan. 

With respect to Lepidoptera, (butterflies and 
moths,) it is necessary to disable them immediate- 
ly after their capture. To effect this, give their 
breasts a strong pinch with your finger and thumb, 
below the wings. But though nipping the breast 
will kill many small Lepidoptera, the larger ones 
will live long after it; as will likewise many eu- 
roptera, (Dragon flies, &c.) Hymenoptera, (wasps, 
bees, &c.) and Diptera, (flies, &c.); and besides 
this, in some moths, the thorax presents a very 
conspicuous and irteresting character, which ren- 
ders it desirable, in order to avoid the damage or 
derangement occasioned by pressure, to transfix 
them without it. There is a simple mode of doing 
this, the apparatus for which may be found every- 
where. Fix a piece or two of elder, willow, or 
any soft wood, with the bark on, across the bot- 
tom of a mug, and on this stick your impaled in- 
sects ; invert the mug in a deep basin, into which 
pour boiling water till it is covered, holding it 
down with a knife, that the expansion of the in- 
cluded air may not overturn it. In two minutes, 
or less, all the insects will be found quite dead, 
and not at all wet. Butterflies, moths, and 
some other insects must net be allowed to get 
wet, for it essentiaily injures them. Professor 
Peck, who used to put minute insects into the hol- 
low ofa quill stopped with a piece of wood made 
to fit, killed them instantaneously by holding it 
over the flame of a candle. 

Insects may be killed by exposing them in atin 
box with a little camphor in it to the heat of a 
fire, which treatment will greatly add to their 
preservation. 

Having killed your insects, your next object 
should be to prepare them for your cabinet—or if 
you have no cabinet, you may put them after they 
are thoroughly dried, in a tight wooden box—and 
if the pins are thrust firmly into the bottom, they 
may be transported any distance without injury. 

With respect to Coleoptera, and Hemiptera, the 
pin should be stuck through the middle of the 
right hand wing-case, and about one-third of its 
whole length should emerge above the insect.— 
Some insects are so minute that a pin cannot be 
put through without injury. For such, the best 
mode is to gum them on small triangular pieces of 
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card or stiff paper, which may be stuck upon a pin. 

Other insects may be transfixed through the 
thorax, or upper side of the trunk. 

Having impaled your insects, the next thing to 
be done is to set them, or display their parts.— 
The best time for doing this is not till they have 
begun to stiffen, but before they are become quite 
stiff. If attempted soon after they are killed, the 
parts, unless you keep them in the intended posi- 
tion by means of pins or braces, will not retain 
it: and if after they are become too stiff, they are 
liable to be broken. Not only should the anten- 
ne (horns) and palpi (feelers) be extended so as to 
be readily seen ; but the legs and often the wings, 
ought to be placed in their natural position ; all of 
which tends much to the beauty of your speci- 
mens, and adapts them for more ready examina- 
uon. 

For setting-boards you may use cork, or a spe- 
cies of fungus, sometimes called pith-wood: this 
last will answer a good purpose, if you select such 
pieces as are soft. 

When sufficiently dried, your insects should be 
transferred from the setting boards, either to their 
place in your cabinet, or to your store-box. 

Caterpillars and other larve of insects may be 
preserved in spirits. 

As certain mites, moths, &c. prey upon dead 
insects, you may wish to know how they may be 
kept out of your drawers or boxes, or banished 
when detected there. Camphor is the general 
remedy recommended. Scatter some roughly 
powdered over the bottom of your drawers, and 
be careful to renew it when evaporated. It is 
necessary, however, sometimes, to Bake your spec- 
imens in an oven ;—the heat must not be so great 
as to seorch. : 

The specimens sent you by S. D. of Dorchester, 
seem to have been injured by moulding. This 
may be prevented by having them thoroughly 
dried before they are stored in @oxes, and by 
keeping them from a damp atmosphere. If done 
in season, mould may be removed by gently brush- 
ing with acamel’s hair pencil, dipped in spirits 
of wine. 

Peterborough, NW. H. April 14. 
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NEGLECTED GRAVE YARDS. 

Mr Eprtror—I wish to call your attention to the 
subject of repairing, clearing, and ornamenting the 
burial grounds of New England. These enclosures 
are commonly neglected by the sexton, and pre- 
sent to the curious traveller, an ugly collection of 
slate slabs, of weeds, and rank or dried grass. A 
small effort in each sexton or clergyman, would 
suffice to awaken attention, to bring to the recol- 
lection of some, and to the fancy of all, a scene 
which every village should present, a grove sacred 
to the dead and to their recollection, to calm re- 
ligious conversation, and to melancholy musing— 
inclosed with shrubbery, and evergreen, and dig- 
nified by the lofty maple, and elm, and oak, and 
guarded by a living hedge of hawthorn. 

Every sexton should procure some oak, elm, 
and locust seed, and make it a part of his voca- 
tion to scatter it for chance growth. 


PHILOSOPHY. 





SOWING GRASS SEEDS. 
(By the Editor.) 
A diversity of opinion exists relative to the best 
time for sowing grass seeds. Some prefer the 


fall; but the majority of those who have written 
on the subject recommend sowing in the spring ; 
and that season, so far as our acquaintance ex- 
tends, is most generally chosen. European writers 
direct, even when grass seed is sown on the same 
ground with winter grain, to sow the grass seed in 
the spring, and harrow it in. They say that the 
harrowing will on the whole be of service to the 
grain, though a few of the plants will be torn up 
by the process. The Hon. Richard Peters, like- 
wise directed to “ harrow your winter grain in the 
spring, in the direction of the seed furrows, or 
drills, and be not afraid of disturbing a few plants ; 
manifold produce wil! remunerate for the destroy- 
ed.” 


The Farmer’s Assistant says, “Clover may be 
sown with barley, oats, or spring wheat, when 
that article is raised; or it may be sown with 
winter wheat in the fall, if the land be dry, and 
warmly exposed ; or in the spring when it should 
be lightly harrowed in.” The Domestic Encyclo- 
pedia asserts that “experienced farmers generally 
prefer sowing clover with wheat rather than with 
barley or oats, as in dry seasons the clover fre- 
quently overpowers the oats or barley, and if it be 
sown late in order to obviate this evil, it often 
fails and the crop is lost for that season. Proba- 
bly the diversity of opinion respecting the 
proper time of sowing clover seed may arise from 
the difference in the nature of the soil on which 
trials have been made. An experienced agricul- 
turist, (Edward Duffield, Esq. of Philadelphia 
County) assures Dr Mease that he repeatedly fail- 
ed in obtaining a crop, when he sowed his clover 
in autumn, or winter; and he is uniformly suc- 
cessful when he sows in the spring. His soil is a 
light loam.” 


—_ ‘\ 


On the other hand, an experienced and scien- 
tific cultivator whose suggestions on this subject 
were published in the New England Farmer, vol. 
vi. p. 238, dated Weston, and signed J. M. G. says 
“dear bought experience has taught me the inef- 
ficacy of sowing grass seed in spring with grain ; 
it was a custom imported with the ancestors of 
the country from old England, where the cloudy 
summers, and moist climate will warrant a prac- 
tice, which under our clear sky, and powerful sun, 
is altogether unsuitable. I must add that grass 
sown in the fall imperiously requires to be rolled 
in the spring as soon as the ground isin fit order; 
otherwise the small plants, slightly rooted yet, and 
heaved up by the frost, will suffer much, perhaps 
total destruction ; and truly among the many uses 
to which the roller may be applied, none, perhaps, 
would be more valuable than to roll all grass lands 
in spring. The plants suffer from the wind and 
from the heat, and this being the case more or less 
every spring, it must necessarily bring on a pre- 
mature decay, which the yearly use of the roller 
at that season, might prevent.” 


We cannot reconcile these authorities ; but it is 
probable that both in fall and spring sowing of 
grass seeds there may be successful and unfavora- 
ble results, according to circumstances of soil, 
season, &c. Fall sown grass seeds are liable to 
be winter-killed, or destroyed by frost; spring 
sown grass seeds may perish by drought and heat. 
But, whenever sown, there will be less danger 
either from frost or drought, if the seed is well 
covered with a harrow, and the ground pressed 
on it with a roller. 

Young’s Farmer’s Calendar, under the date of 





August, says “ This is the best season of the whole 





year for laying down land to grass; and no other 
is admissible for it on strong, wet, or heavy soils. 
Spring sowings with grain may succeed, and do 
often, but that they are hazardous, I know from 
forty years’ experience.” 

There is likewise a great difference of opinion 
as respects the quantity of seed to be sown when 
land is laid down to grass. Sir John Sinclair 
says, “it is a great error, in laying land down to 
grass, to sow an insufficient quantity of seeds. In 
general, 12 or 14 lbs. of clover is the usual aver- 
age allowance. But that quantity it is contended, 
ought greatly to be increased, and in many cases 
doubled.” The Farmer’s Assistant tells us that 
“the quantity of red clover seed to be sown on the 
acre is about fourteen pounds, and none but clean 
seed ought to be sown.” 

The “ Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of 
the State of New York,” vol. ii. p. 30, in giving 
an account of the methods of culture adopted by 
farmers in Rensselaer County, state that “ Farmers 
differ in opinion in regard to the most suitable 
quantity of seed. S.Germond, H. Worthington, 
C. Porter, C. R. Colden, and some others say that 
eight quarts of the mixture of clover and timothy 
seed should be sown on every acre. And Col. J. 
Carpenter sows sixteen quarts on an acre. He 
says when the grass and clover grow very thick, 
it will be more tender feed, and more fine hay, 
and that it will not run out so soon. But J, Phil- 
lips, G. Eddy, and many others, consider four 
quarts as sufficient. 

“ All agree that the proportions of the mixture 
of the seeds should be governed by the nature of 
the soil. ‘That in a sandy soil three-fourths of the 
seed should be clover—-in clay loam it should be 
equal parts, in clay soil but one-fourth clover 
seed. 

“There should be at least a bushel of plaster 
sown on every acre of clover and grass land of a 
sandy, gravelly, or loamy soil. Also on all upland 
natural meadows. Two bushels per acre are much 
better than one on sandy or gravelly soil.” 

Payson Williams, Esq. of Fitchburgh, Mass. 
who received a premium from the Mass. Agr. So- 
ciety, for the greatest quantity of spring wheat, 
raised by him in the summer of 1822, in giving a 
description of the mode of culture by him adopt- 
ed, says, “ the quantity of grass seed, used by me 
is never less than twelve pounds of clover, and one 
peck of herd’s grass (timothy) to the acre. Here, 
permit me to observe, that innumerable are the in- 
stances in this country, where the farmer fails in 
his grass crops by not allowing seed enough ; and 
what is worse, the little he does give, with a spar- 
ing hand is suffered to take its chance under that 
pest of agriculture called the bush harrow, which 
not only drags stones and other loose matters inte 
heaps, but leaves the soil dead and heavy, and 
does not cover the seed deep enough to strive 
with our July drought effectually.” 

We have, however been verbally assured by 
very correct and scientific agriculturists, that 6 or 
7 pounds of clover seed, where the ground 1s highly 
manured is amply sufficient, and that by exceeding 
that quantity, the plants so shade and stifle each 
other, that there is little substance in the hay made 
from them. No doubt much depends on the qual- 
ity and richness of the soil. The poorer the soil 
the greater the quantity of grass seed. Clover 
seed of a bright yellow, with a good quantity of 
the purple and brown colored seed among it 
(which shows the maturity of the seed) should be 
preferred. 
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Among the many excellent productions, which have been pub- 
lished against intemperance, we have seen nothing superior to 
the following. —Epiror. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 

TO ALL WIIOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

In vindication of myself, and the family to 
which I belong, I come before the public, and 
shall, without equivocation or reservation, make a 
statement of facts. I have some enemies, and 
many of my friends misrepresent the truth. As- 
sociations, ridicule and satire, poetry and prose, 
paragraphs and pamphlets, have been employed 
to render my character infamous. I am accused 
of being the cause of nearly all the pauperism that 
now exists; and not only of destroying the peace, 
harmony, and prosperity of familes, rendering 
them wretched and miserable beyond description, 
but destroying the human race by thousands, But 
notwithstanding, {1 am persecuted and charged 
with the greatest crimes, I ami still a friend to 
truth and mankind. It is true, that, from the pu- 
rity of my nature, I shall never submit to any 
abuse whatever, without reacting with severity— 
without punishing the offender, according to his 
demerits. I never intrude myself on any person ; 
and when I am forced into company, I treat all, 
both friends and foes, with the utmost impartiality. 
As to my parentage, I can boast of great antiquity, 
and my family relations are numerous, some of 
which rank high in the catalogue of fame. But, 
for the facts— 


It is acknowledged, that I possess all the pow- 
er and influence, with which my enemies have 
charged me. I am the strongest of the strong. I 
am a Spirit, with which it is dangerous to tam- 
per. I search the inmost recesses of the body, 
and when [ get the possession of the man, I keep 
it, and cling fast to his vitals, in defiance of all the 
aids of physicians, even a long time after the pa- 
tient shall have relinquished every disposition and 
desire to abuse me. I change the character of 
man and bring him low. I cause his hands to 
shake, and his knees to tremble; his tongue to 
stammer, and his limbs to refuse their office. I 
bring his body into a state of incipient corruption 
while living. I deform beauty, expel reason, 
drown the memory, destroy the understanding, 
and convert the man of science into a disgusting 
idiot. And to complete the climax, I destroy by 
untimely and shameful death, sometimes directly ; 
but generally by inflicting some painful disease, 
beginning with tremor in the hands, noises in the 
head, inflamed eyes, headach, languor, sickness at 
the stomach, vomiting, dyspepsy, bloated visage, 
&c., and ending in gout in all its forms, obstinate 
sores in the extremities, pain and stiffness in the 
limbs, obstructions in the liver, consumption, drop- 
sy, palsy, or apoplexy:—but in any case, my 
friends are ever ready to acquit me, and to assign 
some other cause foreign from the truth. 

Now, all this 1 acknowledge, yea more, yet, I 
plead innocence. As before observed, I intrude 
myself on no person; but I am forced into com- 
pany, and abused by those who know me, even by 
those, who believe me to be a poison to the body, 
a devil to the soul, and indirectly, a thief to the 
purse. I have been abused by all orders of men, 
from the Prince on the Throne to the slave, more 
or less, Justices, Lawyers, Sheriffs, Farmers, Me- 
chanics, Physicians, Priests, and People, On all 


public days my friends are intruding upon me.— 
Sometimes, when an officer was to be elect- 
ed, I have been used as a bribe—even in some 
towns, I doubt whether a representative was ever 
chosen, but, that, I was introduced (eall it bribery 
if you please,) and, frequently, so shamefully 
abused, that in vindicating my power and purity, | 
have laid, even some of my best friends, prostrate 
in the streets; while otbers were stimulated to 
commit indecencies, unworthy of rational beings ; 


ing water, would you withdraw it by degrees ?— 
The continuance of a practice, fraught with so 
much evil in tendency and effect, is not necessary 
in any of the common concerns of life. It is true, 
that a stimulus, at times, creates artificial vivacity 
and strength; but they are invariably followed 
with depression; and of course, injurious to the 
constitution. The farmers, the’favored children 
of heaven, whose profession is the most important 
of any, and as ancient as time, should instantly 














asa retributive punishment for their transgres-| abandon every step, which has a tendency to in- 
sions. Where is there a town meeting, a military | temperance ; as incompatible with their interest, 
review, or any collection of men assembled for | and the high station in which they are placed. 

ieantiniotins and I am not abused? ‘Too often I am Could oe inebriate behold himself in the mir- 
called upon in the chambers of the sick and dying, ror of truth, and there see, pictured in true colors, 
and at funerals ; but most of all abused in tippling his folly, degradation, filthiness, and acquired in- 
houses. |famy, in consequence of his wilful course of in- 

Retailers of drams from interested motives ap-| temperance, he would be ashamed, and like the 
pear to be my friends, but abuse me most shame- | bird of night, seek obscurity ; but unfortunately, 
fully :—They seem ready and willing to assist in| intemperance envelops the understanding with a 
destroying a man’s good name, his preperty, and | dark cloud, and renders him incapable of anything 
his life for a trifling sum ; and all this, for fear, on! worthy of a being, so dignified as man. It isa 
their refusal, that some other person would obtain | truth, that inebriation effectually ruins the human 
the base reward. Will they sell arsenic to their | constitution, alienates the affections of friends, des- 
insane neighbors, for the known purpose of sui-|troys the peace and prosperity of families, over- 
cide, because on refusal, the poison might be pur- | whelming them in distressing penury, and invites 
chased at another place ? The twocases are par- the neglect and contempt of all, except those im- 
allel. mersed in crime. 

The wise of the land, the Law makers, are| Every tippler has entered the broad road to in- 
careful to impose on me, only a small tar—wheth-|famy aud unlamented death, and has enrolled 
er from a knowledge of my power and influence, | himself in the black catalogue of drunkards, now 
or from interest, or because [ rid the world of a | amounting to more (according to estimation) than 
vast number of useless beings, who are a plague | 35,000 in the New England States. In the com- 
to themselves, a curse to their families, a nuisance | monwealth of steady habits, Massachusetts, there 
in society, and a heavy charge to the inhabitants,|are 3,500 patpers, reduced by inebriation, and 
or some other cause, let them answer for them-| supported at the annual expense of 180,000 dol- 
selves. lars. 

Honest men sometimes fail by unforeseen losses 
and misfortunes, and rise again ; but the man who 
small. You may as well eclipse the sun by hold-| fails in consequence of tippling, falls to rise no 
+4 . tT 7 . 
ing up your hand, or stop the foam of Niagara, as|™ore. When a man is frequently seen at the 
to arrest. my power and tendency to disgrace, af- ‘dram shop, it is high time for his creditors to eall 
flict, and punish offenders ; yet, such is the infatu- | for their money. 
ation of my friends, that the Lawyer, and the| As intemperance is contagious and easily ac- 
Clown, the Farmer, and the Beggar, the Phy-| quired; and as it unhinges the mind and unfits 
sician, and the Tinker, meet on equal terms at\the man for every purpose, for which he was 
dram shops, the sinks of society and pn) made—shun every infected place—shun the “ ap- 
The truth is plain, they are their own destroyers, | pearance of evil. Every appearance of intoxica~ 
both of soul, body, and estate—they commit a lin- | tion in a man is sufficient to stamp him with sus- 
gering suicide, and involve their families in the ut- picion. What trust can be placed in that man, 
most wretchedness. Hence sottish idleness, pain-| who has no regard for his own character? The 
ful disease, loss of reputation, lying, fraud, theft,|inebriate forfeits all confidence ; alienates his 
obscenity, infamy, bruises, quarrelling, fighting, | place in society, and in the scale of beings, sinks 
swearing, debt, rags for clothing, premature old | into disgrace, becomes a corrupter of youth, a 
age, stupidity, disgusting idiocy, confinement in | teacher of wickedness, and follows the path of 
hospitals, in work houses, and in prisons, murder, | crime “to the chambers” of shameful “ death ;” 
suicide, and the gallows, are but the effects of their|leaving behind hima name, which his friende 
own wilful abuses of ny power, and “ eternity will | would wish to forget. 
unfold the consequences.” 


In the nature of things there is no evading my 
punishment for every abuse, whether great or 





If what has been said will not convince you, 

It must not be forgotten, however, in the whirl- \look for a moment, into that temple of corruption, 
wind of excitement, that, I am to some in a state ‘the tippling house, where crime is taught in “ ter- 
of exhaustion and great debility—afier exposure |rible perfection 7’ and where the atmosphere is 
to wet and cold—to the aged, and those who are | charged with vapors, as black, and offensive, as 
“ ready to perish,” a valuable and salutary assist- | those ascending from Vulean’s furnace :—There 
ant, affording much relief. ;you may see men, once of reputation and afflu- 

And now, gentlemen, as I punish every offend-|ence, now sunk into the depths of depravity and 
er by laws, whieh are established by the reason | poverty, drinking deadly libations, worshipping at 
and nature of things, according to the magnitude |the altar of their idol—a consuming god :—There 
and number of offences against my dignity and|you may see a motley group of beings, in the 
power, you will do well to adopt this motto:|shape of men, with reddened eyes, clothed with 
abuse not, “touch not, taste not.” There is no com- |rags, enveloped in filth, calling upon Bacchus in 
pounding in this case—no middle course to be |broken accents, with nicotianic slaver blackening 
pursued, Should you plunge your hand into boil- ' their blasphemous lips, performing their midnight 
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orgies! But I forbear—the picture is too appal- 
ling—I turn from it with abhorrence. 

To conclude—you all Know me, and know the 
consequences of transgression ; and you know that 
I punish for every abuse—therefore be wise, and 
observe the motto : abuse not, “ touch not, taste not.” 
To pursue the thorny way of intemperance is 
crime, poverty, disease, and death ; but, to walk 
the smooth path of temperance is virtue, wealth, 
health, and life—pursue it, and victory is yours— 
a glorious victory over the disordered appetites. 

Your obedient servant, 
SIR RICHARD RUM. 

Mansfield, Feb. 4. M. 5829. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
HEMP. 

Mr J.B. Russett—When I made you the com- 
munication on the subject of hemp, it was my in- 
tention to have inserted a note, giving an extract 
of a letter which I received in 1824, testing the 
comparative strength of our hemp with the Rus- 
sian. Will you please to insert what follows in a 
note referring to that part of my communication 
which states the comparative strength of the two 
kinds of hemp, and oblige yours, &c., 

SAM. LATHROP. 

West Springfield, 6th April, 1829. 

Extract of a Letter from F. C. Tucker, of New 

York, dated Dec. 7, 1824. 

“ The following statement is intended to exhib- 
it the comparative strength of Connecticut river 
and Russia hemp, made iuto ropes of 44 inches in 
circumference, based upon the result of an experi- 
ment made upon ropes of 24 inches in circumfer- 
ence. 

A rope of 2} inches, made of Con- 
necticut river hemp, broke with 

One of the same size, made of Rus- 
sia hemp, broke with 


3209 Ibs. 


3118 * 
Difference in favor of Connecticut 
river hemp 91 « 
A rope 44 inches in circumference 
made of Connecticut river hemp, would 
require to break it 
And a rope of the same size, made 
of Russia hemp, would require 


12,836 « 


12,472 « 
Difference in favor of Connecticut 

river hemp 364 * 
This difference would allow a deduction of full 

one-eighth of an inch from the size of the 

rope made of -Connecticut river hemp, and it still 

would have cqual strength to the 44 inch rope 

made of Russia hemp. 


A 44 inch rope, 120 fathoms, weighs 
560 Ibs. at 10 cents 
A 43 inch rope do 


$56,00 

532 Ibs. 53,20 

Difference 2,80 
or equal to half a cent per Ib.” 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


GRAFTING CHERRY TREES. 

Mr Fessenpen—I do not recollect that any 
person has described in your paper the best mode 
cf grafting cherry trees. [ have a mode, but do 
not know whether it is the best, and wish to know 
if any one has a better. 


Cherry and plum trees are alike difficult to graft 
on, as the bark does not split freely, but tears like 
cloth. In the spring of 1825, 1 procured many 
kinds of plum scions of Capt. Hyde, of Newton, 
which I set in March. Scarcely one has failed ; 
and all kinds have borne except the Canada plum. 
I also grafted many cherries, which took and 
lived well. Last spring I had about nine trees, 
headed and grafted. The scions all lived and did 
well, except two trees, the scions for which were | 
cut 4 or 5 days before using. Of these none 
lived. The scions of cherries, like twigs for bud- 
ding, ought to be cut the day they are used. I 


have the Tartareans, Oxhearts, &c. growing on | 


wild cherries, both the black and red stocks. 

My method of grafting is this. Take clay, pre- 
pared as for all other kinds of grafting. Then 
proceed in the same manner as in other cleft graft- 
ing on the heads or stocks of cherry trees, using a 
wide thin shoe knife ; which drive down as far as 
it is intended that the scion shall go. This cuts 
the bark smooth. The clay must be bound on 
with rags or tow,or it will become wet, freeze, 
crack, and crumble off, and then death is the por- 
tion of the scion. The knife must be wide, thin, 
and sharp for grafting plum or cherry trees; and 
the clay kept bound on tight and snug. This be- 
ing done, and done in season, scions are as sure 
on cherry trees as on the apple tree. 

Last spring I grafted my cherry trees the 15th 
of March. Then it was so cool I had to warm 
the clay ina kettle over the fire, and use a fur- 
nace to warm water over. I related the above 
manner of grafting to Capt. Francis A. Pickering. 
He sent for scions, and followed my directions in 
grafting the small, low, wild, sour, red cherries. — 
He told me afterwards that they lived as well as 
apple scions. Wild cherry tree stocks should be 
grafted at the ground. 

I have peaches, apricots, and mulberries, graft- 
ed on plum stocks. I had pears growing on the 
hazle, or hop hornbine tree, but by misfortune, 
they were destroyed. I intend bringing some 
scions I have never seen advertised, viz. The 


keeps till February ; the other grafted into a small 
yellow sweet apple, very early. This produces 
yellowish green apples about the size of the Bald- 
win, ripe in October, and gone in November.— 
This proves that winter apples will not do well on 
early summer stocks. 
Your friend and humble servant, 

Weston, Mareh 20, 1829. J. W. 
— | 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

BOSTON, FRIDAY, APRIL 17, 1829. 

— _ a - Se en ener ae nn 

“lid to Agriculture in Connecticut solicited.—The 
; Hartford County Agricultural Society have deter- 
mined to present a Memorial to the Legislature of 
Connecticut, requesting such an appropriation of 
money from the State Treasury, as may be com- 
petent to the successful encouragement of Agricul- 
ture and the Domestic Arts; and have proposed a 
bill that an annual appropriation of money, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five hundred dollars, be made for 
that purpose to be awarded in premiums, &c. 














Loss of Sheep in Nantucket.—The Nantucket 
Inquirer gives it as the opinion of many that the 
severity of the past winter, had caused the death 
of one-fourth part of the sheep owned upon that 
island ; and that those which perished during and 
since the storm of the 22nd of March, exceeded in 
number all that had died in the course of the win- 
ter. And adds, “we have been informed by a 
gentleman of strict veracity, and who was an eye 
witness to the distressing spectacle, that many of 
the sheep were driven by the tremendous force of 
the storm to the southern part of the island, and 
there remained buried in large numbers in the 
snow, many of them with their heads out, and the 
crows actually pecking their eyes out before they 
were dead !” 








Cattle Show at Pawturet, R. IL—'This exhibition 
|is advertised to be held on the 14th of Oct. 1829. 
|The premiums proposed are liberal, and embrace 
a great many objects. Among others are $10 for 


Warren apple is a large, juicy, good apple, and I|\the greatest crop of Millet; $5 for do of Sugar 
trust but little known to any distance. It is the | Beets; $12 to the person who shall make the 
most prolific apple here, bears well on poor soils, | most satisfactory experiment to ascertain the best 
and bears yearly. It is a large, green, flat, juicy | mode of raising Fndian Corn, in hills, in rows, or 
apple, and keeps till January. It has a branchy |in ridges; $20 to any person who shall introduce 
top, and must not be grafted at the ground. The {any Grass, not before cultivated in the State, and 
Mackay Sweeting is of all the largest sweet apple | prove its superiority to any other grass now culti- 


for winter, nearly twice as large as the Baldwin, 
and of an orange color. The Mammoth Spice is 
larger than the Robust Greening, a good bearer, 
of a beautiful dark striped red, a fall apple. The 


vated ;° $10 to the person who shall prove by ex- 
periment the best season and modes of laying 
down lands to grass, whether spring, summer, oF 
fall seeding be preferable, and with or without 








Star Sweeting is of an orange color, about the size | grain on different soils; $5 to the person who 
of the Baldwin, ripe soon after the Sopsavines, | shall take up in the seasou, on his own farm, the 
and a good bearer. Roberts Well apple is larger | greatest quantity of good honey, and shall at the 
than the Baldwin, surpasses it in beauty, and|same time exhibit superior skill in the manage- 
keeps much longer. ment of bees ; $5 to any person who may within 

Much can be done in beautifying the colors of the present season have raised on one piece of 
fruit, by combining nature and art. . To make a/land, a thousand or more thrifty mulberry trees ; 
brilliant red Baldwin, the scions should be set in| $10 for the largest quantity of Raw Silk, &c. &c. 
trees that bear red apples; a green or yellow ap- - 
ple tree stock diminishes its beauty, but red tends} The Climate of the Middle States compared with 
to beautify the colors of the Baldwin. I have that of Great Britain, in reference to the productions 
seen scions taken from one tree, and set in pale of Horticulture.—A valuable article, headed as 
green, and red tree stocks. The apples they pro-| above, has been published in the N. Y. Farmer, 
duced bore no resemblance to each other on these and Horticultural Repository, for March, written 
two trees. I have twotrees near each other, the by J. Buel, Esq. of Albany. This we intend to 
scions taken at Capt. Hyde’s, all of the Robust republish as soon as we can spare room in our 
Greenings ; one was grafted in a green, crabbed, | columns, which are at present devoted to discus- 
late apple, which bears a remarkably large apple, sions, &c. appropriate to this season of the year. 
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Silk and Silk Worms.—The Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Promotion of the Culture of Mulber- 
ry Trees, and the raising of Silk Worms, have 
sent to France for an experienced workman, to 
teach the mode of winding silk from cocoons, &c. 
and state that they have reason to believe that 
one will arrive in time for attending to this busi- 
ness in the course of this year. They state that a 
fund will be established for the purchase of co- 


in soft water, with soap as above, and dye in the 
same manner. The husks may be used for the 
| buff dye, after the kernels are formed ; but it is 
jonly when they are almost imperceptible that the 
whole fruit is used, and the brightness of the buff 
color diminishes as the husk ripens, till, when 
quite ripe, the dye is most like nankeen. 

It is thought that this, which was discovered by 
| accident many years ago, is not generally known ; 





coons, at such prices as will enable the Society to and that being a permanent, cheap, and easily 
continue their efforts, without encroaching on the | procured dye, it may be useful, and supersede, in 
small capital which they have at command. They| some measure, foreign dyeing stuff. The soap 
regret that this will not permit them to buy at a| used was white or brown Windsor, and common 


price amounting to a bounty, but they will give the 


just value of the several qualities which may be offer- | 


ed for sale. Cocoons differ greatly in quality, 
owing to the nature of the food on which the 


Hot water 
seemed not to answer so well as cold in making 
the dye, as it was less bright; but once dyed, 
nothing ever was found to efface the color. A 


-mottled, whichever was at hand. 


worms are fed, and to the great care taken of; dyer would easily find the proportions, and, per- 


them during their short existence. The Society 
beg leave to refer for ample instructions as to 
their management, to the pamphlet which they 
published last year, which may be had of Carey, 
Lea & Carey, corner of Fourth and Chesnut 
streets, and also of E. Littell, No. 136 Chesnut 
street. This pamphlet has been republished in 
the current volume of the New England Farmer, 
commencing page 44. 





Preservation of Melons, &c. from Bugs.—The | 


following was published in our paper in Septem- 
ber, but may be new to some of our readers ; and 
may have slipped the memory of others, who 
have before read it. 


Mr Fessenpen—lI have found it almost impos- 


haps, some alkali instead of that of the soap. But 
if tried at all, it is particularly requested that the 
directions here given may be strictly followed at 
Jirst, as they are exactly given by the person who 
|is thought to have made the discovery. Muslin, lin- 
en, cambric muslin, and calico, were tried ; it did 
not discharge the colors of printed cottons. 

The husks may be gathered during September 
and most of October. Whether any use can be 
‘made of them when dry, or whether the dye can 





‘be made and kept till the young chesnuts are 
ready, has not been ascertained.—.Mech. Mag. 





| German Polish for Furniture.—Melt an ounce 
jof black rosin, and a quarter of a pound of yellow 
| wax in an earthen pipkin, and pour in by degrees, 


‘two ounces of spirits of turpentine: when the 


sible to raise melons on my grounds, and I was| whole is well incorporated, put it in an earthen 
much pleased to learn last week, from a person jar, and keep it close covered for use. When 
in Northampton, that “melon seed soaked 24) you use it, spread a little of it on the furniture 
hours in a decoction of tobacco, will be effectual-| with a woollen cloth, and rub it well in, Ina 
ly protected from bugs.” 
prepared seed for many years, and assured me | varnish.—Mech. Mag. 
that it was a complete prevention. A. M. T. | 








London Yeast.—The yeast which is employed 


My informant has so/| few days the polish will be as hard and bright as' 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


BEST TIME FOR DESTROYING CATER- 
PILLARS. 

Mr Epirorn—The season for the appearance 
of the caterpillar, so unsightly, and, unmolested, so 
injurious to fruit trees, reminds me of the best! 
time for their destruction. By experience I have | 
found them uniformly in their nests at mid-day, | 
when the sun shines clear and warm, until more | 
than half grown. At this time they may be rolled | 
in their nest with ease, as far as they can be) 
reached by the aid of a ladder, or otherwise, and | 
cast to the ground, where they are easily destroy- 
ed. This may be generally known; if so, no 
harm is done, otherwise you will give it such no- 
tice as you may think proper. 

ONE OF YOUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

April 1829. 





1 permanent buff or nankeen dye for muslin, lin- 
en, cotton, and, probably silk or woollen, from Horse 
Chesnuts.—For the buff color, take the whole 
fruit, husk and all, when quite young (perhaps 
about as large as a small cherry ;) eut it small, and 
put it into cold soft water, with as much soap as 
will just cloud or discolor the water. When deep 
enough, pour off the clear part, and dip whatever 
is to be dyed, till it is the color required. 

For the nankeen color, take the husks of the 
fruit only ; cut or break them small; steep them 


|in London is obtained from the brewers, and | 


‘hence is often tainted with the hop mixture. In 


other parts, such, for example, as Edinburgh, the 


on copper, of the various public buildings of the 
city. These sketches are executed with uncem- 
mon neatness and accuracy, and comprise among 
them views of sixteen of the principal Churches in 
Boston. 

The work commences with an Introductory His- 
tory of the City—and then proceeds to give a eon- 
cise account of its municipal government—its 
Schools—Public Libraries—Newspapers, and oth- 
er periodicals—Charitable, Literary, and other so- 
cieties—Public Buildings, Bridges, and Hospitals 
—its Trade and Commerce—its Islands, and the 
towns in the vicinity— Places of amusement—Re- 
cent and projected Improvements—its Hotels—a 
list of Stages and Post Coaches—with many oth- 
er subjects of general interest, both to the resident 
and traveller—and concludes with a copious In- 
dex. 

The industrious publisher has our best wishes 
for the success of a work not unworthy of being 
ranked with the more expensive European compi- 
lations of a similar description.—Stat. 





The Philadelphia Agricultural Society have dis- 


bacco seed raised at Germantown, from seed sent 
to the Society from Cuba. 





ERRATUM. 
In our last paper, page 298, in Mr LatHrRop’s article on 
Hemp, instead of “ if the seed cracks easily,” it should read “ if 
the reed,” &c. 














French Grapes. 
A few bundles first quality Vines, for sale at COPELAND'S 
POWDER STORE, 65 Broad St. 
Also POWDER, SHOT, BALLS, FLINTS, &c., as usual, 
at wholesale and retail, on the most favorable terms. 
April 17 4t 


Early Potatoes, &c. 

Just received at the Seed Store, connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market Street, Boston, several 
barrels Early English Frame Potatoes; also, Chenango, and 
the true English Kidney Potatoes—several varieties of the 
finest Field Corn for planting—Asparagus Roots, 75 cents per 
100, in fine order for transplanting. 


Scions of Superior Fruits. 
Just received at the Seed Store, connected with the 
| New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, an 











tributed to members and others, a quantity of to- ° 


| bakers make use of an artificial J cum, prepared in | extensive collection of scions, of the finest fruits cultivated 
the following manner, which is quite free from jp this country, and comprising also many of the superior 
any such taint, and answers the purpose of fer- | fruits of Mr Knight and Dr Van Mons. They are all cut 
mentation equally well. ‘To 10 Ibs. of flour they | from bearing trees, from an extensive fruit garden in this 
add two gallons of boiling water ; they stir it well. vicinity; and the utmost reliance can be placed on the 
; Q ‘ “ | genuineness of the sorts, as they are all cut, and packed, 
into a paste ; they let this mixture stand for seven | personally, by the proprietor. The following comprises 
hours, and then add about a quart of yeast. In a part of the list: 


about six or eight hours, this mixture, if kept in a | Sa ee ee siecle aie 

> ‘ , teed , , al 
warm place, ferments, and produces as much | dante d’Ete, Capiaumont, Napoleon, Passe Colmar, Har- 
yeast as will bake an hundred and twenty quar- | denpont, Bartlett, Charles d’Autriche, Ambrette, (a fine 


|tern loaves.— Jb. 





summer whatever is hought and sold by liquid 


winter, will, without being im the least diluted, 
make thirty-three in summer. The reason is that 
all bodies, fluids especially, expand with heat and 
contract with cold. 





Bowen’s Picture of Boston.—This elegant and 
very useful publication has been recently so high- 
ly extolled in the city journals, that it can be hard- 
ly necessary for us to recommend it to public pat- 
ronage. It is a very neat volume of 250 pages— 
and contains a Map of Boston with the latest im- 
' provements—another Map of Boston and its envi- 





gamot, Messire Jean, Seckle, Swan’s or Moor Fowl Egg, 


Secret in buying.—Buy in winter and sell in| Echasserie, Epargne, Green Catharine, Brown Beurre, 


| 
| 


E nae | Iron, Dr Hunt’s fine baking pear, Beurre de Roi, Rush 
measure. Thirty-two gallons of spirits, bought in | more’s Bon Cretien, Gansel’s Bergamot, Early Juneating, 


winter table pear) Crasanne, Chaumontel, Broca’s Ber- 
Virgoleuse, Andrews or Gibson, Jargonelle, Green Chisel, 


&e. 
APPLES. 

Ribstone Pippin, Priestley, (large sweet) Early Harvest 
(finest early table apple) Royal, (large and fine) Mary- 
gold, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Swaar, Imperial Table Ap- 
ple, (from Germany) Garden, Gardner’s Sweeting, Grand 
Sachem, R. IgGreening, Roxbury Russet, N. Y. Green- 
ing, Baldwin, Giliiflower, &c. 

The above scions are all well packed in earth, and are for 
sale in any quantities, distinctly labelled, at 6 cents each. 

April 10 





“Apple Trees 
Of the first quality, engrafted, labelled, and for sale, from the 
* J. ADAMS. 





lrons—and about thirty-two engravings, principally 


nursery in Framingham Village. 
April 17 
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Grape Vines. 
The subscriber offers for sale, Grape Vines ef several 
varieties, the produce of his garden, in Dorchester ;— 


among them are the ne. 
Isabella, hite Muscat, 
Sweetwater, Black Hamburg, 
Black Cape, Elba, 
Queen, White Chasselas, 





Early Oval, Muscatel. ’ 
They are principally of one year’s growth, from cuttings | 
only, (which are much better than layers of two or even | 
three years old,)—were planted under his direction and | 
superintendance, are warranted genuine, and are in a} 
healthy and vigorous state. a 

The subscriber purposes to continue the cultivation of | 
such varieties of the foreign and native Vines as are 
suited to this climate, and that will thrive in the open) 
ground in town or country. . ‘ 

Application may be made to the subscriber at his office, 
No. 7 1-2, Congress street, or at the garden to Patrick | 
Kennedy. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

Boston, March 13, 1829. 6w 


JAMES BLOODGOOD & CO.’s 
Nursery, at Flushing, Long Island, near New York. 
The subscriber will receive and transmit orders for any 
quantity, or variety, of 
Fruit and Forest Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, 
and 
Plants, 
and the same will be delivered here, at the risk and ex- 
pense of the purchaser; the bills may be paid to him. — | 
Messrs Bloodgood & Co. attend personally to the ino- | 
culating and engrafting of all their fruit trees, and purcha- | 
sers may rely with as much confidence as they can upon 
any nursery, that the trees and shrubs they order, will | 
prove genuine. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 
7 1-2, Congress street. | 
Boston, March 13, 1829. 6t | 


Cow for Sale. 

A fine cow, half blooded, Coe!ebs breed, is offered for sale at 
the House of Industry farm, South Boston.—Also, a three- | 
fourths blood Calf. Inquite of WM. STONE, Superintendent. | 

April 3, 1829. 4t | 














New Vegetable. 
Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 52 | 
North Market Street, a smal! quantity of Sin Joun Sinccair’s 
New Beet, from London. This is presumed to be the first | 
seed of this fine vegetable, ever brought into New England.—- | 
For sale in papers of 12 1-2 cents each, or in larger quantities. | 
Kenrick Nurseries in Newton, near Boston. } 
For sale, at the Kenrick NURSERIES, IN | 
NewTOon, an extensive assortment of Apples, | 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, 
Nectarines, White Mulberries, Grape Vines, | 
Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, &c. Also, 
about 150 varieties of the most ornamental hardy trees | 
and shrubs—including nearly 50 superb varieties of hardy 
roses, comprising white and red moss—single yellow, | 
double do—yellow Austrian—red and yellow Austrian— 
black mottled, sable, Tuscany, and other varieties of the 
blackest roses—Unique White Provence, &c. 
Also, GREVILLE Roses, and Wiximort’s SuPERB 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Apple Trees of extra sizes—also Flowering Horse | 
Chestnuts, and some other sorts. | 
Written orders directed to Joun or W1LL1AM Ken- 
rick, Newron, wi!l be received by the daily mail, and | 
promptly attended to—or they may be left at Mr Joseph | 
Bridge’s Grocery and Seed Store, No. 60, Court street, | 
Boston, where, on application, catalogues will be delivered | 
gratis—or, catalogues may be obtained of Mr J. B. Rus- | 
sell, at the New England Farmer office. epSw 


—_— ae 


Large Scotch Gooseberry Bushes and Hawthorns, &c. | 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, | 
52 North Market street, by the ship Camillus, from Gree- | 
nock, and Napolzon, from Liverpool, 15,000 Hawthorns, | 
for live fencing, and about 500 superior Scotch and Lan- | 
eashire Gooseberry Bushes ;—the Hawthorns $5 per | 
thousand ; the Gooseberry Bushes, put up in lots of six | 
roots, of the largest and finest sorts, with names—speci- | 
mens of the fruit, as large as Egg Flums, American 
grewth, from the imported roots, in sealed bottles, may be | 
seen at the store—price $1 50 per lot of six roots. 

Likewise, two barrels of superior fresh Lucerne Seed, 
warranted ; one cask of large Potato Oats ; and one cask 
of Lue London Split Peas, tor culinary purposes. 























Fresh Hemp Seed. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 52 
North Market Street, a few barrels of American Hemp Seed, of 
last year’s growth.—Also, one barre! of fresh Riga Flax Seed, 
well known to be superior to the common American Flax. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

SAMUEL HYDE offers for sale at his Nursery, in 
Newton, near Boston, a d assortment of Fruit and 
Forest Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, &c, comprising apples, 
pears, peaches, cherries, apricots, nectarines, plums, black 
mulberries, English black currants, English walnuts, but- 
ternuts, horse chesnuts, filberts, (French and Spanish) 
catalpas, silver firs, spruce, larch, weeping willows, al- 
theas, rose acacia, lilacs, daphnes, senna, roses, honey- 
suckles, &c. Orders directed to Samuel Hyde, Newton, 
will be promptly attended to. Trees will be delivered in 
Boston free of expense for transportation. Catalogues 
furnished gratis by J. B. Russexx, No. 52 North Market 
Street, Boston, and at the Nursery in Newton. 

March 27 At 


Red and White Clover Seed. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
52 North Market Street, 

5000 Ibs. Red Clover Seed, 

500 Ibs. Dutch White Honeysuckle Clover, (imported. ) 

Also, Herd’s Grass, Red Top, Orchard Grass, Lucerne, 
Foul Meadow, Hemp and Flax Seed, &c, &c. 

March 27 tf 


For Sale, 


A valuable Real Estate in Milton, 9 miles from Boston, 











| on the road leading from Boston to Taunton, Bridgewater, 


and New Bedford, containing upwards of 200 acres of the 
variety of lands and fruits suitable for a good farm, well 
watered, with good substantial buildings. Said farm is 
calculated to suit a gentleman of taste, or an enterprising 
young man for a milk establishment, being an excellent 
grass farm. The purchaser may have, including the build- 
ings, from 100 acres to the whole. 

As the above described property contains a large portion 
of valuable wood land, the purchaser may be accommodated 
with more or less of that part. The place will be sold at 
a fair price, with or without a very valuable stock and 
farming utensils. 

Also, for sale, or to be let, opposite the above named 


premises, a large, convenient Dwelling House, with a 


good Bake House and out buildings, very pleasantly situ- 
ated for a country seat ora good stand for a store or 
country baking, with as much land as may be wanted for 
the accommodation of the same. For further information, 
inquire of the Editor, of Parker H. Pierce No. 95 State 
street, of Nathaniel Blake at Indian Queen Tavern, Brom- 
field street, of A. M. Withington, Roxbury, or NaTHAN- 
1EL TUCKER on the premises. 
April 10 tf 


Household Furniture Cheap. 
Phoenix Furniture Warehouse, near the Square, Main Street, 
Charlestown. 

FOSDICK & CARTER, inform their friends and the pub- 
lic, that they have on hand, and for sale, an extensive assort- 
ment of Furniture, viz. Bureaus, Secretaries, Beds, Bedsteads, 
Tables, Chairs, Sofas, Couches, Carpeting, Wash Stands, Brass 
Fire Sets, Waiters, Knives, Forks, Bellows, and Brushes.— 
Also, a constant supply of Live Geese and Common Feathers, 
by the bale or otherwise. Also, they manufacture and keep 
constantly for sale, a general assortment of Looking Glasses. by 
wholesale or retail, with almost every article for house keeping, 
all which they will sell extremely low for cash. Purchasers are 
invited to call aud examine. 

P.S. Portrait and Picture Framing, executed in the best 
manner, and at short notice, as above. 6t 

Charlestown, April 3, 1829. 


Fruit Trees, &c. 

N. DAVENPORT has for sale, at his Nursery in Mil- 
ton, a large collection of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Green 
House Plants, &c. His collection of Peach, Plum, and 
Almond Trees, he considers not excelled in this vicinity : 
and the collection of other fruits is good. Orders sent to 
his Nursery in Milton, or left with J. B. Russexy, at the 
New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52, North Market 
street, Boston, where a list of the trees can be seen, will 
be executed at the customary prices. ep6w 




















Goodwin’s Town Officer. 

In press and will be published without delay, a new and much 
improved edition of the above work, containing all the laws rel- 
ative tothe power and duties of Municipal officers, together 
with the decisions of the Supreme Judicia! Court upon these 
subjects. Orders for the above work may he addressed to Rich- 
arcson & Lord, Boston, or to the publishers, Dorr & Howland, 
Worcester. 3t April 3. 








Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country, who may wish to keep an assortment 
of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be furnished 
at the New England Farmer office, No. 52 North Market street, 
Boston, wiih boxes containing a complete assortment of the 
seeds mostly used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be purchased in this country, neatly done up in small 
papers, at 6 aad 12 cents each—warranted to be of the growth 
of 1828, and of the purest quality, ORNAMENTAL FLowrer 
SrxEps will be added on the same terms, when ordered, as well 
as Peas, Beans, Eanty Waite Sweet Corn, &c, of dif 
ferent sorts. 

{> The Seeds vended at this establishment, are put up on a 
new plan this year, each package being accompanied with 
short directions on its management, and packed in the neatest 
style.—Traders are requested to call and examine for them- 
selves. eptf Jan. 23. 








Tall Meadow Oat Grass Seed. 

This day received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 
52 North Market street, 20 bushels of ‘T'all Meadow Oat Grass 
Seed, at $2.50 per bushel. 





Crockery, Glass, an! China Ware. 

Ephraim B, McLaughlin, 4 Dock Square, has for sale, am 
elegant assortment of newest patterns in the above line, which 
are offered at low prices for cash. Country merchants and 
others are invited to call. eptf ma 


Farm for Sale or Let. 

In Saugus, 6 miles from Charlestown Bridge, known 
by the name of the Boynton farm, containing about 100 
acres of Land, a good House, Barn, and other out bulidin 
—well watered, and equally divided into mowing and 
lage—usually cut from 40 to 60 tons hay. 

For particulars, inquire of C. Feuron, Warren Bridge 
Toll House, Charlestown. March 27 tf 











~ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 








| FROM| TO 
APPLES, best, : - - |barrel.| 200 2 50 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - - - ton. [125 00130 00 
earl, first sort, - - - | “ 1425 00130 00 
BEANS, white, . . - bushel.) 100 1 37 
BEEF, mess, - - ‘barrel., 10 00 10 50 
Cargo, No. 1, "2 | 900 9 30 
Cargo, No. 2, - , 800 8 90 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound, 14 16 
CHEESE, new milk, —- - - i, = 7 9 
Skimmed milk, - - “6 2 8 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel.| 875 900 
Genesee, - - - -| & 875 900 

Rye, best, - - - | # | 

GRAIN, Corn, - - ° - ‘bushel. 6 | 68 
Rye, 2 . of * 4 60) 66 
Barley, - - ~ | WY { 67 
Oats, - - - of ea = 38 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - ‘pound,) 9 
LIME, - - - - - - | cask, | 85) 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - t | $50 
PORK, clear, - - - ‘barrel. 16 00 16 50 
Navy, mess, - +2 | “ | 1300) 13 60 
Cargo, No. 1, - «| 13 00 13 23 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - bushel | 2 00 
Orchard Grass, tA “| 3 00 
Fowl Meadow, - -~ - w | 300 
Rye Grass, es : odes. | 400 
"Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - “ | 2 50 
Red Top - - - : “ | 62, 100 
Lucerne, - . © - pound.,! | 50 
White Honeysuckle Clover, a 50 
Red Clover, (northern) - 7) 8 
French Sugar Beet, - - sid 1 50 
Mangel Wurtzel, - - ad | 18 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed,- | “ | 35) ww 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, a aa 26 
Merino, three tourths washed, | 30 35 
Merino, half & quarter washed =“ | 23| 33 
Native, washed, - - i 23) 28 
Pulled, Laimb’s, first sort, - as 37; 41 
Pulled, Lamb's, second sort, bad 2 30 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,, 30 33. 





PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR. HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hail Market.) 








BEEP, best pieces, - - - - |pound.| 10} 12 1-2 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - “ef 7 10 
whole hogs, - - 54 5 7 
VEAL, - - . - : - = 6 12 
MUTTON, - - - - - * 4 2 
POULTRY, - - - - - $e 8 4 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - ° . “ 14 20 
Lump, best, - : ° “ 20 

EGGS, ° - - - . - - {dozen. 12 16 
MEAL, Rye. retail, - ~ onth - foushel.’ 1 00 
Indian, retail, - ‘” # “| 70 
POTATOS, SS ee ee “| 7) 
CIDER, [accarding to quality,] - poarrel.) 200] 2 90 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. _ 


April 17, 1829. 














MISCELLANIES. 








=— 

Marriage.—There is an excellent book by De- 
foe, the author of “ Robinson Crusoe,” called “ The 
Complete English Tradesman ;” and in it, an ad- 
mirable chapter, entitled “Of the Tradesman’s 
marrying too soon.” In this he says “ It was a 
prudent provision which our ancestors made in 
the indentures of tradesmen’s apprentices, that 
they should not contract matrimony during their 
apprenticeship. Doubtless our forefathers were 
better acquainte:] with the advantages of frugality 
than we are. Hence we find them very careful 
to prescribe to their youth such rules and meth- 
ods of frugality and good husbandry, as they 
thought would best conduce to their prosperity.— 
Among these rules, this was one of the chief, viz ; 
‘that they should not wed, before they had sped.’” 
When a young tradesman, says the same author, 
in Holland or Germany, goes a courting, the first 
question the young woman asks of him is, “ Are 
you able to pay the charges?” That is to say, in 
English, are you able to keep a wife when you 
have got her? What a world of misery it would 
prevent if the young women in all countries would 
stick to the wisdom of that question! “ Marriage 
is not made of mushrooms, but of good round 
cakes,” is another of the pithy sayings by which 
our ancestors conveyed the same great rule of pru- 
dence. 








Talkative Laborers.—And, let me here step 
aside for a moment to observe, that a man can 
hardly have a worse quality than that of being 
talkative while at work ; or as the country people 
call it, mouthy, which is the proper word to desig- 
nate the quality. A man may be strong ; he may 
be willing ; he may be handy ; but if he be mouthy, 
he is a disturber of the peace of the farm house, 
and you never can employ him with other men. 
His sonorous voice is sure to make all the rest 
prick up their ears: they talk too, if not in the 
way of emulation, in the way of reply or observa- 
tion ; and if you let them alone, you have a col- 
loquial assembly rivalling in their way the Catho- 
lic association in Ireland. Up gothe backs of 
them all: not that they want to rest themselves, 
or to slight your work ; but they want to reply or 
observe upon the interesting points mooted by the 
orator. I know a gentleman who says that there 
is but one thing worse than writing, and that is 
talking. On a farm,I would certainly prefer a 
writer to a talker ; for then he would indulge his 
propensity at times when it would be no detriment 
to me.— Cobbett. 


Rail Roads.—A second edition of Jackson’s 
Lecture ou Rail Roads, was published a few days 
since, by Mr Henry Bowen, and we understand 
that the whole edition of 4,000 copies is nearly 
exhausted. This edition is in a small neat form, 
and afforded at a very moderate price. The 
friends of internal improvement in the city could 
in no way probably advance the project of the 
contemplated rail roads in this Commonwealth, so 
cheaply and effectually, as by giving a general cir- 
culation to this pamphlet. It embodies a mass of | 
facts and experiments, incontestible and convine- 
ing ; and throws much light on a subject, which 
is, hereafter, to occupy no small share of the pub. 
lic attention. Booksellers in the country and the 
friends of rail roads, generally, would do well to 
send in their orders immediately, 


The sufferings of the reputable poor.—At the 
meeting on Saturday afternoon, the following in- 
teresting cases were most respectably vouched. 

A woman of very tender frame, and whose 
modest countenance wore the mark of extreme 
suffering, was seen to steal a moment, when she 
supposed the eye of her Creator alone was near 
her, to pick up and greedily devour some boiled 
potatoes, which had been thrown into the street, 
with the slops of a kitchen. Her feelings would 
not allow her to beg, but starvation drove her to 
purloin from the dogs. 

A respectable washerwoman, voluntarily con- 
fessed to one of her employers that she had been 
driven by cold and hunger, to the terrible resort of 
pawning a part of the clothing entrusted to her. 

A lady went to visit an old acquaintance, and 
with some difficulty was admitted into the house. 
The friend, who with her in her youth, had en- 
joyed every affluence, was wrapped in a thin cov- 
erlet, surrounded by three little children begging 
their mother for something to eat. There had 
been no fire in the house for four days, and they 
had not a particle of food—the children blue with 
the cold, and the mother too weak to walk. 

Another case was mentioned, of not so recent 
existence, where a father was helpless, his wife 
sick, one child dead, and another dying, without 
food, or clothing, save a few tattered rags, and 
some straw.—Penn. Gaz. 





Prognostics of the Weather.—Red clouds in the 
west, at sunset, especially when they have a tint 
of purple, portend fine weather. The reason of 
which is, that the air when dry, refracts more red 
or heat-making rays; and as dry air is not per- 
fectly transparent, they are again reflected in the 
horizon. A copper or yellow sunset generally 
foretels rain ; but as an indication of wet weather 
approaching, nothing is more certain than the halo 
round the moon, which is produced by the precip- 
itated water ; and the larger the circle the nearer 
the clouds, and consequently the more ready to 
fall. The old proverb is often correct : 

A rainbow in the morning is the shepherd’s warning : 
A rainbow at night is the shepherd’s delight. 


A rainbow can only occur when the clouds, 
containing or depositing the rain, are opposite to 
the sun; and in the evening the rainbow is in the 
east, and in the morning in the west; and as our 
heavy rains in this climate are usually brought by 
the westerly wind, a rainbow in the west indicates 
that the bad weather is on the road, by the wind 
to us, whereas the rainbow in the east, proves that 
the rain in these clouds is passing from us. When 
the swallows fly high, fine weather is to be ex- 
pected or continued ; but when they fly low and 
close to the ground, rain is almost sure approach- 
ing. This is explained as follows: Swallows 
pursue the flies and gnats, and flies and gnats 
usually delight in warm strata of air ; and as warm 
air is lighter, and usually moister, than cold air, 
when the warm strata of our air are high, there is 
less chance of moisture being thrown down from 
them by the mixture with cold air; but when the 
warm and moist air is close to the surface, it is 
almost certain that, as the cold air flows down into 
it, a deposition of water will tuke place—Edin, 
New Phil. Journ. 





A gentleman in New York and his family have 
been made very sick by eating partridges ; which 





are found often poisonous at this season of the year, 





Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, &c. 

ANDREW PARMENTIER, Proprietor of the Horti- 
cultural and Botanical Garden, Brooklyn, New York, at 
the junction of Flatbush and Jamaica Turnpike, two miles 
from the ferries, offers 12 of the most select Table Grapes, 
very hardy, of the north of France, at $6 the dozen, with 
directions for planting, &c, or at 75 cents a piece, sepa- 
rately—such as they are described in his catalogue. He 
also offers for sale Vines at 25 cents each, for vineyards, 
warranted to grow. They can be had from the 15th Oc- 
tober to the 15th December, and from the 15th March to 
the 15th May—a great many have borne fruit this summer. 
He has a choice assortment of 242 kinds of apples, 190 
kinds of superior pears, 71 cherries, 64 peaches, 16 necta- 
rines, 85 plums, 18 apricots, 20 gooseberries, &c, some of 
very large size and in a fine bearing state. Also, apple 
trees paradise stock, full of fruit. His collection of orna- 
mental and forest trees, and of ornamental shrubs, is of 
336 kinds, and more than 200 rose plants, and a fine col- 
lection of green house plants. 

A. P. will undertake to lay out pleasure grounds and 
gardens, and will be happy in showing his port folio to 
amateurs, at his establishment of nurseries, which consists 
of 24 acres. Orders should be directed to A. Parmenter, 
at his establishment, or to Mr Jonn B. Russe.ti, New 
England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, 
Boston, where catalogues may be had gratis,—and of his 
other agents, in different cities in the Union. 

March 27 3t 


Fruit Trees. 

Messrs WINSHIPS respectfully request 
those of the public who may incline to favor 
them with their orders the ensuing season, for 
fruit and ornamental trees, fancy shrubbery, 
herbaceous plants, whether indigenous or ex- 

otic, to forward their orders immediately, and they will 
be executed with every possible despatch. They also 
have several hundred genuine Isabella Grape Vines, by 
the hundred or single plant, with the superior European 
kinds in cultivation in this country. Letters directed to 
F. & I. Winship, Brighton. 

P. S. Asparagus roots from one to four years old. 

{G All orders left with J. B. Russexx, at the New 
England Farmer Seed Store, 52 North Market street, wil? 
be executed at the Nursery prices, and the trees delivered 
in Boston, free of expense for transportation. 

Brighton, March 11, 1829. 


Assorted Seeds for Families. 

For sale at the New Engiand Farmer Seed Store small boxes 
of assorted Seeds for Kitchen Gardens. Each box contains a 
package of the following Seeds : 

Early Washington Peas 
Dwarf Blue Imperia! Peas Large Cabbage Lettuce 

Late Marrowfat Peas Long Green ‘Turkey Cucumber 
Early Mohawk Dwarf string|Pine-apple Melon 

Beans Long, or Round Watermelon 

China Dwarf string and shell/Nasturtium 
Seans Large White Onion 
Lima, or Saba Pole Beans Large Red Onicn 
Lung Blood Beet Curled Parsley 
Early Turnip-rooted Beet Fiat Squash Pepper 
Early York Cabbage Early Scarlet Short-top Radish 
Large late Drumhead Cabbage| White ‘Turnip Radish 
Cape Savoy Cabbage Salsafy ~ 
Red Dutch Cabbage (for pick-|Early Bush ~~ 
ling) Early White Dutch Turnip 
Early Horn Carrot White Flat Turnip 
Long Orange Carrot Yellow Stone Turnip 
White Solid Celery Winter Crook-neck Squash. 
Curled Cress a 
Early Cucumber POT HERB SEEDS. 
Early Silesia Lettuce Thyme—Sage—Marjorum. 

The above list, it will be seen, comprises all the common ve- 
getables, besides several new varieties of recent introduction, 
and uncommon excellence. Every kind is warranted of the 
very first quality, as to freshness and purity. Each box contains 
directions for the management of the different sorts. Price $3 
per box. 








Long Dutch Parsnip 








Pressed Culinary Herbs. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 32, 
North Market street, Culinary Herbs, dried, pressed, and neatly 
packed, in parcels, at the following prices :—Sweet Marjoram, 
50 cis—Summer Savory, 25 cis—Thyme, 33 cts—Sage, 17 cts 
—Celery, (in bottles for soups, &c,) 25 cts—Balm, 33 cts— 
Rose Flowers, $1,00. eptf 

ee 

Published every Friday. at, $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifiy cents. 

Printed for J. B. Russett, by L. R. Burtrs—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. Russeun, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse No. 52 North Market Sireet. 
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